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Renaissance ideal that associated gentility with classical learning. Yet the classics were never regarded merely as a superficial badge of the gentleman. The ancient languages, valued as the repositories of a' timeless wisdom and truth, had trained great leaders in the past, and it was assumed that they still had the power to do so in a later day. More than that, the cultured class believed that the truth and wisdom in classical literature were bound to solace the human spirit.
The merchant or planter who regarded himself and was regarded by others as a gentleman thus possessed a knowledge of the classics and saw to it that his sons learned their Latin and Greek at an early age. However much he was occupied with interests allied to his business or occupation, he was likely to maintain a genuine interest in the classics. It is probably true that many a planter who as a lad had learned his Latin and Greek from a family tutor or from the neighboring parson failed to make much personal use of the beautifully bound classical tomes in his library. But classical knowledge was by no means rare among planters, even if most of them were less assiduous in reading the classics than the second Wfl-liam Byrd, whose library included 394 volumes of the ancient classics. In polite conversation in the drawing room, in private letters, and in political orations classical allusions were frequent. Nor was it deemed odd when Richard Lee of Virginia had inscribed in Latin on his tombstone the words: "He was very skillful in the Greek and Latin languages. ..."
Local parsons and private tutors in the homes of the well-to-do aided in transmitting classical learning to succeeding generations of favored youth, but the task was largely shouldered by the schools and colleges. Thanks to the Puritan zeal for learning and the fact that New England settlement followed the township organization of closely settled communities, Latin grammar schools were established by legislation and in part supported from the public funds of the towns themselves. Thus almost from the start New England had more schools in which a classical training might be obtained than did the planting colonies that boasted a mere handful of preparatory schools endowed by private philanthropy. In the eighteenth century, when well-trained Presbyterian clergymen from Scotland and Ireland settled in the Southern and Middle Colonies, these regions came to enjoy much better opportunities for the pursuit of classical scholarship.
Since the colonial colleges, in the manner of the English and Scotch